Interview with Lorraine Bonney, June 17, 1994, Keiiy, Wyo. 
Tape One, sides A and B. 


J: Shall I explain this project to you so you have a 
good idea about context, or did you feel pretty clear 
about what I said yesterday on the phone. 

L: Well, you told me the title, uh. Dr. Mike said that 
you were doing Glenn Exum’s story, that somebody 
else had been doing it first. 

J: Becky Woods tried it at one point. 

L: I didn’t know about that. He said you were using 
his stories, and writing the part that sits in with the 
story. 

J: yeah, that was our original plan. We had an 
agreement and he’s sort of waffling right now, so I’m 
not sure exactly what is going to happen. Yvon 
Chouinard got me going on the project. Now I have 
funding from the Wyoming Council for the Humanities 
and the Wyoming Council for the Arts, so its gone on 
from there, and I have all Glenn’s material at my home 
which makes me feel uncomfortable because it is such 
a great body of material. But what I’m writing about 
is the development of American Mountaineering as it 
occurred here in the Tetons, threading it through 
Glenn’s life because I see him as the touchstone and 
the forefather of American Mountaineering even if he 
himself didn’t do the actual mountaineering feats that 
some of the other guides did, he was the foundation. 

L: Yeah well, paul Petzoldt was the first. You can’t 
get out of that. 

J: Well and as a matter of fact I’m looking forward to 
talking with Paul Petzoldt because obviously his role 
is very major. It sound like he was the innovator and 
the person who was way beyond his time in terms of 
developing techniques and styles and the concept of a 
guide school and so forth and then Glenn had the 
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stability to carry it through. So I’m aware of that. 
Very aware. Petzoldts kinda hard to pin down. 

L: He comes here every summer. 

J: And there is a banquet for him, which I’m sure you 
know about mid-July. He’s evidently going to do a 
70th anniversary climb. 

The reason I wanted to talk to you was both for the 
information, but I also wanted to hear your ideas on a 
couple of questions, and since you’ve spent so much 
time with material about Glenn, I felt like I really 
needed to spend a little bit of time talking with you. 

L: yeah, but only one part. Course I’ve always heard 
his stories and things like that, and known him for 
quite a while. 

J: How long have you known them? 

L: Well I met Glenn, I came here in 1954 first, 
visiting. Because I’d met my husband on a mountain in 
Canada, I hadn’t even heard of the Tetons, at the 
Canadian Alpine Club camp, general climbing camp, 
and so after that, we came and he saved my life, so. 

J: Your husband did? He saved your life when you 
first met him. [ she laughs] That’s a great story. 

L: Yeah it is interesting. But anyway, and after that 
camp we came down to Jenny Lake. He had his tipi up 
near Jenny Lake. 

J: Now was that near guide’s hill? 

L: Jenny Lake. No, this was Jenny Lake, we were 
camped at the south end of Jenny Lake, yeah, there 
was a tipi there and I stayed a couple of weeks I 
guess, but he stayed there all summer. At that time 
there were no camping regulations or camping 
regulations. So that was the first I heard of the 
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Tetons, and i did meet a lot of people there including 
Glenn. And then we were married the next year, so 
then we camped all summer and so I really met 
everybody then. 

J: But you had already started climbing before you 
came down to the Tetons. 

L: Yeah, but really nothing much. I worked at Banff 
during University vacations. And we did some 
climbing then and that but nothing technical. I’d 
worked in Mexico City, and I’d joined the Klub 
Exploracion de Mexico down there, and started out 
climbing volcanos and I joined the rock group, or they 
sort of adopted me and they dragged me everywhere 
and that’s when I did my first rappel and all this and 
that business. So I’d done some rock climbing then, 
with my Mexican friends. Then went over to Europe 
and did some climbing there. But it was really when I 
got to the Tetons that I did anything impressive — I 
thought impressive. 

J; Did you ever climb with Glenn or were you more 
social friends? 

L: Well, I, yes, because we climbed with Glenn my 
first climb of the Grand was in his party. Bonney led a 
rope, and Glenn had Fritz Wiesner on that climb. And 
we stayed at the Lower Saddle in the hut and used the 
bedrolls and all that stuff. Then Glenn, Fritz Wiesner 
had his niece and I think someone there. At the time 
we had our dog. Reckless. He was famous at Jenny 
Lake. He was a bear dog. 

J: Oh, he was. What would he do? 

L: He kept the bears out of the camp. 

J: So they were afraid of him. 

L: Yeah well, he chased them off alright. He was 
chained to a log one time, and when we were gone, and 
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when we came back the lock had been pushed, pulled 
about 25 feet. This huge log. And the dog was gone. 

So a bear had come through. So we sort of were 
cruising around camp trying to follow and saying oh 
god the bears gonna get him, the bears gonna get him. 
And we couldn’t find anything and so he came back and 
there was the dog sitting in camp, “Oh, where have 
you been?” 

[gets back to main story about being up on the saddle 
with Exum.] 

And so Reckless was just inside the door sleeping. 

And, well you don’t sleep very well there. This creak 
and all this and that and the wind ... but anybody who 
had to go out to go to the bathroom climbed over him, 
and out, and then back. And Fritz Wiesner, finally he 
went out. And old Reckless goes, ohhhh, and he goes 
over and he moves in Fritz wiesner’s place. And Fritz 
came back and he had to sleep with the dog. Old rascal 
got so fed up with it. And everybody, you could just, 
we were waiting and you could hear everybody 
laughing. But that was a good climb. Successful. I 
guess that was the first time I did the Exum Ridge. 

J: And you did that with Glenn. Did Beth climb? She 
did some climbs I know, but... 

L: No, Beth handled the office and very capably, and so 
she wasn’t on that climb. 

J: Do you remember anything about Glenn’s music 
around the campfires, or any particular stories? I 
wondered if you had any particular images of Glenn or 
Beth. 

L: Well, before he moved out of the valley, I didn’t 
have too much to do with the music part, [her 
telephone rings, she answers it. She is planning to fly 
to the Carribean and help some friends sail their boat 
back to Texas.] 

J: You were telling me, gosh lets see, your memories, 
you didn’t really remember Glenn’s music and Beth 
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worked at the office. 


L: Yeah, Glenn wasn’t playing at the old dance hall 
then. But Bonney remembered that. 

J: So he had been coming here for a long time. 

L: Oh yes, we always vacationed here because he made 
his first climb of the Grand in '33 and so met Glenn 
and Doc Fryxell and Petzoldt and everybody. 

J: So then how did the two of you then start writing 
books about this area. What was your interest there. 

L: Well I had worked for the Canadian National Film 
Board of Canada and I put out a newsletter. So that 
was my only experience. I had graduated in English, 
just a B.A. in English and languages, German and 
French. And I was interested in writing. And Bonney 
had tried writing. He had written, had a manuscript 
called Feud with Mount Owen. And so we stopped in 
Denver one time at Swallow Press there, and talked to 
Allen Swallow, and he said he wasn’t interested in 
Feud with Mt Owen but he said how bout a guide to 
Wyoming Mountains. 

J: So you had a peripheral interest in writing and then 
he... 

L: Yeah, Bonney was a lawyer, but he had an interest 
in writing too. 

J: The talents cross over. Looking back historically, 
and because you’ve done so much research and work 
about the Tetons and this region, how do you perceive 
Glenn’s historical significance in terms of American 
Mountaineering. What are your thoughts? 

L: Well, I think he put it on the right track. And uh, 
contributed mightily to it, because of his, what he did 
here in the Tetons. He directed it. Gave it, started 
something great. 
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J: And how was it that you think he was able to do 
that? 

L: Because he was Glenn. He’s got such a terrific 
personality and he could get along with the Park. It 
was only because Paul never could get along with the 
Park, and Glenn did. He was the diplomat of the 
concession. So. That’s mainly why. Because he could 
get along with the Park. 

J: So it was his ability to maintain good relations. 

L: Well, yeah, and saw a good thing. Course they 
starved for years, he and Beth, while they were, there 
wasn’t much money in it but he was persevering and 
he stuck with it, so I think that had a lot to do with it. 
And of course he loved it. 

J: Yeah, he was the right man for the job, that’s for 
sure. 

Do you remember his role at all with the guides and 
that relationship? Were you around for that? 

L: Well in and out, just what I saw was that he ran 
the classes. He did a lot of the classes himself. I 
know the climbers wanted to work for him. They ail 
liked working for them. Willie Unsoeld was there at 
the time and Willie, was just a great gang of people. 
They wanted to work for Glenn they wanted to do it. 

He had his rules, but uh, lets see what was the 
question? 

J: [laughter] Had you observed the interaction. 

L: All I ever saw was things going well. I never heard 
any complaints. 

J: Things were run smoothly. Why do you think so 
much happened for the sport here in the Tetons? Why 
do you think the sport advanced as it did? 
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L: Well, the California climbers had got too hot in 
Yosemite. 

J: Their blood was boiling! 

L: And they’d go north and it was such good climbing 
here, so, and new routes, I mean that was the time 
when they were pushing new routes all over the place. 
And it was a natural. 

J: Well it seems that in a way this proceeded the 
Yosemite scene., in terms of the technical 
development that occurred in Yosemite in the 60s and 
70s. In the 50s this was the spot. 

L: ’ Yeah, of course the start of it was Underhill. Bob 
Underhill was the one that connected California cause 
they did their East Ridge climb here and then he went 
to California and taught them this uh, taught them 
climbing methods, rappelling and things, and so, got 
the Sierra Club bunch interested in that, and that was 
all part of the development. 

J: Do you know Durrance, Jack? 

L: Yeah, I had a film festival here for years a kept 
trying to get Jack up. But he never would come, 
course because of Paul! So, he never would come. 
Course Glenn could give you more on Jack Durrance 
cause he came and visited him all the time. 

J: And because of paul you mean because of their 
earlier climbs together. 

L: Well in K2, and all that. That book about, the book 
that came out last year or the year before, I think, 
with Durrance’s diary on it. Is a marvelous book. 

J: Did Ridgeway write that? 

L: No, two American Alpine clubers. Course, that was 
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the Fritz Wiesner climb. I can’t think of the name of 
it but I know I have the book. It may be down in Texas. 
Quoting Durrance’s diary. And what happened. Cause 
he got biamed for the whole thing. 

J: Bili Briggs told me that the nature of their 
relationship started a long time ago and they used to 
both do climbs together and Durrance would ... 

L: Well, yeah, Devil’s Tower was probably the kick-off 
then. Paul is actually a publicity hound. In fact. I’ve 
just been, uh, the picture in the Grand Controversy on 
his Climb with Geraldine Lucas where little of 
Geraldine is behind him and he’s standing right in 
front of her. [we look in the book] No we didn’t put it 
in. 


J: You didn’t put it in? That’s because you couldn’t 
see her, right? 

L: I’m going to get a copy and put it in the... I’m 
redoing Bonney’s guide to Grand Teton National Park, 
[we discuss her publisher, Carl Schreir with 
Homestead Publisher and why she went with him.] 

Geraldine is right behind him. Here she is here but in 
this other one, she’s right behind like this. When we 
taped him, he said something like the Staget [?] 

J: That tape didn’t come out very well so I haven’t 
heard it. 

L: Oh really? There’s a typed thing of it. I have a 
book of mine. Yeah, I have my copy. 

J: You transcribed it, so you have a copy of the 
transcription? Let me make a note to myself. So you 
think its at the Teton County Historical Center. 

L: I think it should be. Also Eleanor Airman, she was 
the first, uh, Eleanor Davis. We interviewed her for 
this, because she was the first one to climb the Grand. 
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J: I also wanted to ask you why you thought the guide 
school fostered the levels of excellence that it did, in 
terms of the climbers who came to the guide school, 
and then went on to accomplish the feats that they 
did. 

L: Well I think that Glenn picked his guides very well, 
and then told them the routine that he wanted 
followed. They were well trained, besides they 
climbed a lot and just got into terrific shape. It was 
just a natural thing it seems to me that they went on 
the wherever. 

J: So he picked the kind of person who was an 
achiever. 

L: He picked the kind of person he thought would do 
the job. He didn’t hire everybody, cause ... 

J: He didn’t hire Yvon Chouinard, actually. 

L: Right, right. He said that was the biggest mistake 
he’d ever made. 

J: How was it that you came to write the article for 
the American Alpine club, did you say on the tape that 
they thought you were writing his biography? 

L: Yes. So I wrote whats-his-name back, was it --? 
He was getting this series, and he’d get somebody to 
write on various people. And in the letter to me he 
said you’re working on Glenn’s biography. You’re a 
natural for that. I wrote back and said I’m not. Well I 
don’t believe I was too happy because I was pretty 
packed for time. Anyway I did it. 

[We discuss how much time it takes to transcribe 
interviews.] 

J: Had you ever considered writing this biography? 
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L: No. No because I was involved with this for one 
thing [Grand Controversy] and other things. 

J: I’ve interviewed Bill Byrd and Pat Emerson and Pete 
Sinclair. 

L: Oh yeah, I love Emerson. Well there’s a climber, 

Tim and he was in the guide book under Teewinot. He 
lives over by Teton Village. He was an early ranger 
and did a lot of climbing too. 

J: Tim. I don’t know that. I talked to Doug McLaren, 
[she gets her phone book.] 

L: I’m not sure even Tim is right. And Becky, Fred 
Becky. 

J: Oh, we know Fred Becky. He stays at Michael’s 
house sometime. 

L: Yeah, well he did a lot of first ascents in the 
Tetons, and the Winds. With quite a few people. Like 
here he is with Chouinard and Beckey did the crescent 
arete on the Teewinot. And Durrance did all the 
ridges. He cultivates orchids. 

J: He comes and lives outside of Driggs every summer. 

L: I don’t know. I hadn’t heard that. Paul Petzoldt 

lives in Victor. I think that would be too close to 
Petzoldt for Durrance ta ... 

J: Gosh I thought Bill Byrd told me that. Maybe he was 
wrong. 

L: Oh, Mardy Benham. B-e-n-h-a-m. He and John and 
Jean Fonda. Have you heard of Fonda? Fonda’s point? 
Well he was a ranger here. He died trying to cross 
Jackson Lake. Fonda’s point near Lizard point. He 
climbed with Emerson. If you are interested in 
following Doug, you could ask Mrs. Emerson. 
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J: [I see cat] Well hello. 

L: But Mardy Benham has a place directly across from 
the Teton Village where he is there in the summer. 

I’m not sure he’s in the book. 

J: Maybe the McLaren’s know how to reach him. 

L: Dave Dornan. Did Dave die? Bill Buckingham did. 

J: Its sort of sad isn’t it. You know, I called Bill Byrd 
and he suggested I talk with Leigh Ortenberger. He 
didn’t know that he had died. 

L: Irene Ortenbergers here a lot. She, uh, Irene’s 
Arete, you know she climbed Irene’s Arete. Mardy 
Benham, there it is, 733-3210. 

J: I wanted to ask you formally, do you think there 
was a sense among this group of climbers and the 
people who were here about what they were doing for 
this sport - what they were doing for American 
Mountaineering. 

L: I don’t know. I doubt it. I mean they were there 
climbing and having fun and doing what they wanted to 
do and you don’t really think well. I’m ... 

J: Advancing the sport? 

L: I really don’t think so. Chouinard, when we were 
camped there at Jenny Lake and later at the climber’s 
camp, he was starving in those days, and he, course he 
was working his stuff out of the back of his car, and 
Ken, what was Ken’s name ... 

J: That’s where he was doing his blacksmithing? 

L: Dm hmm. He was making stuff for the climbers and 
that, and he talked to Bonney about copyright, well I 
guess it is copyright - patents for all his stuff. 
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J: There was a reference to something I was curious 
about and heard on one of your tapes. Lazy Ass Ranch? 

L: Oh yeah. 

J: Was that in the Tetons. 

J: Yes. That was in the climbers camp, which was the 
old CCC camp area. I gave Chouinard a picture that I 
had taken of him and Ken in this apartment. 

J: Were they sitting in the door. 

L: Yeah. 

J: He sent a card to me. He had them made into cards. 

L: Well, that was the Lazy Ass ranch, this hulk of 
cement that was the old something or other. 

J: Now Pat drew me a map. This is Lupine Meadows, 
this is the incinerator, where did they have the little, 
where was the uh,. 

L: In the incinerator. That was the Lazy Ass ranch. 

J: She wasn’t sure, but I thought it must have been in 
the incinerator. 

L: Yeah. 

J: It looked like some kind of concentration camp, 
actually. With those little doors. Have you seen that 
he [Yvon] made [the photo] into cards? 

L: Yes, I heard that somewhere, but uh, urn, I don’t 
remember seeing them though. 

J: Well I may have it in my card, because I have a 
notebook there. So you really don’t think there was a 
sense. People were just doing, and now we can look 
back. 
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L: Oh yeah, they were there to climb, that’s all. They 
were there to climb in the Tetons. 

J: What do you think about then versus now. What 
kinds of changes have you observed. Whats different? 

L: Well what is different is you can solo climb now. 
Probably this summer they are not even going to have 
a registration. Its volunteer registration, which is 
fine. It anyone’s worried about it then they are gonna. 
Anyway, that’s one of the changes. No registration. 
Fryxell started the registration. Kept it up, he and 
Phil Smith, the other ranger, climbing ranger, and they 
uh, I was just thinking, I was looking at the early park 
rangers of course contributed a lot to the development 
of the climbing here. They were so active themselves, 
Fryxell and ... 

J: Before they even had climbing rangers, right? 

L: Oh yes, yes. They set up the registration system. 
Well of course that’s all in here [her book. Grand 
Controversy], they were climbers. They put Fryxell 
and Underhill, when they did the Chalkstone Chimney, 
they had this big debate about using a piton on this 
hairy climb, and finally they did use it. No, they didn’t 
... yeah it was more or less to give them height, 
because he couldn’t, Underhill couldn’t, had to do this 
little routine to get his foot up there to get there, to 
get over the chalkstone, and he just couldn’t do it. He 
was standing on Fryxell’s head with his cleated boots. 
Its all in there. Yeah, I think the part the rangers 
played is critical because they cooperated, they were 
friends with Petzoldt and Glenn. They had a lot to do 
with it. 

J: Do you notice a difference now in terms of attitude 
towards the sport? Atmosphere in the park? 

L: Well, there’s certainly a change from the carefree 
days before, and the rules and regs and all that. And a 
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few suits have changed things. High insurance and all 
that stuff. Its not the carefree days of yore. 

J: That is what Pete Sinclair talked about in his book, 
We Aspired, that’s his whole concept, you know, the 
last of the innocents. 

L: And of course the climbers, the kids, I don’t know 
if you would call them climbers. 

J: The sport climbers. 

L: Yeah, there’s a whole different attitude I think. 
Cause the early climbers knew their business. They 
knew what they were doing. And uh, things happened 
all right, but, course they had a lot of routes to climb, 
lots of places to grow. Whereas now everything’s 
been done. The articie in the paper where Mark 
Newcomb, they did the ski descent of uh, I mean [she 
is referring to their descent of the Black Ice Couloir] 

J: Did they do a descent here or somewhere else. 

L: They did the descent of the Black Ice Couloir. 

J: Oh no, that’s scary. When Bill Briggs skied down 
the Grand, I’m sure that was the same kind of thing. 

L: Yeah, well, that kicked it off. 

J: But what you are saying is that so much has already 
been done, people have to start doing really really, I 
mean, even though they were doing extreme things for 
what was known at the time, people are having to do 
dangerous things 

L: Yeah, really Kamikaze stuff, instant Kamikaze 
stuff. 

J: Who did he do it with? 

L; I’d have to check. I knew Mark, but I didn’t know 
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the other guy. Well you can sort of see why they are 
doing it, because you just don’t go up and down the 
same routes forever. 

J: Do you see a sense of pioneering still, or do you 
think that’s over. 

L: Well, not really, because they do all this drilling 
and everything like that. The park service, they are 
trying to get the Park service and BLM, they are trying 
to get these regulations. Defining climbing, and 
climbing is a consumptive use, and they are going to 
prohibit drilling in the wilderness - you can check 
with Mark Magnusun in the park, but that’s a trend of 
climbing, all this drilling, and also you can tell where 
the, just fro the chalk where the holds are and 
everything on these places. Its a whole ballgame from 
the day Underhill and Fryxell had to withdrawal and 
debate whether they should use this piton. 

J: Yeah, they were really concerned about the sport 
morally, and nowadays people approach the sport 
differently. 

L: So thats all part of mountaineering development. 

J: To me its a really fascinating story. 

L: Oh yeah, you can get a lot out of that. 

We discuss her experience finding a publisher for her 
book. The Grand Controversy 

L: ... involved is awfully important, the people 
involved and the story behind the stories. Thats what 
I tried to do here. I tried to keep the climbs, course I 
quoted Ken Henderson’s climb of the East Ridge, but 
its not nearly as technical ... and I did bring out the 
parts when they are doing the chalkstone. ... I tried to 
develop the character and I’m not sure if I did or not 
but I did a lot better than the books I’ve read. I’ve 
tried to make it interesting. 
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